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adequate rewards from the book trade itself. John Minsheu, the
lexicographer, like John Ruskin and other independent authors in
more recent times, became his own publisher, printing his Guide
into Tongues in 1617 at his own charge, and, since the booksellers
refused to have anything to do with the work, sold it himself to the
subscribers. This was the first book published by subscription in
England, but apparently the venture was not very successful.
The case of George Wither, the poet and pamphleteer, is better
known. His ScholUrs Purgatory gives the most graphic, if somewhat
prejudiced, portraits of contemporary booksellers that we possess.
Wither had obtained from James i in 1623 letters patent granting
him for a period of fifty-one years not only the monopoly or copy-
right of his own Hymns and Songs of the Church, but an order for their
compulsory insertion in every copy of the authorised Psalm-book
in meter, the privilege of issuing which had been granted to the
Stationers' Company by the King at the beginning of his reign.
The Stationers9 Company at once came to loggerheads with him,
and the bitter controversy ensued which the author perpetuated
in his Schollers Purgatory^ published at the time of James's last
Parliament. If the Star Chamber, as it did on occasion, chastised
the stationers with whips. Wither chastised them with scorpions:
Neverthelesse [he writes], conceive me not, I pray you, that I
goe about to lay a general ymputation upon all Stationers. For,
to disparage the whole profession, were an act neither becomming
an honest man to doe, nor a prudent Auditory to sufier. Their
mystery (as they not untruly teanne it) consists of divers Trades
incorporated together: as Printers, Booke-binders, Claspemakers,
Bookesellers, etc. And of all these be some honest men, who to
my knowledge are so greeved being over-born by the notorious
oppressions and proceedings of the rest, that they have wished
themselves of some other calling. The Printers mystery, is in-
genious, paynefull, and profitable; the Booke-binders necessary;
the Claspmakers useful. And indeed, the retailer of bookes,
commonly called a Booke-seller, is a Trade, which being wd
governed, and lymited within certaine bounds, might became
somewhat serviceable to the rest. Bat as it is now (for the most
part abused) the Bookeseller hath not onely made the JMnter,
the Binder, and the Claspmaier a slave to him: but hath
brought Authors, yea the whole Commonweaithj and aH the